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BOOK REVIEWS 



Special Method in Reading in the Grades. Including the Oral Treatment 

of Stories and the Reading of Classics. By Charles A. McMurray. 

New York: Macmillan. Pp. 351. $1.25. 

This book is a combination of two earlier volumes both of which deal 
with special method in reading. These earlier volumes — The Special Method 
in Primary Reading and Oral Work with Stories and The Special Method in 
the Reading of English Classics — appear in this new form with but few changes. 

In the present form the book will be found to contain in the main three 
lines of treatment of the subject. In the first place, it is a plea for the teaching 
of reading in all grades for the sake of its content. Secondly, several chapters 
are devoted to a consideration of the technique of teaching reading to begin- 
ners ; and thirdly, the book contains a course of study in reading for each of 
the grades together with illustrative lessons. 

The earlier part of the book lays great stress on the importance of oral 
work as a preparation for learning to read, and as supplementary to the regu- 
lar work in reading, especially in the earlier years. Such a method of procedure 
is based upon the view that it is much more important for a child to acquire 
a taste for good books than to meet the purely formal requirements of learning 
to read. Furthermore, even apart from his inability to read, the appeal to the 
young child through language appears to be stronger when by the medium of 
the sense of hearing than sight. A number of useful hints to teachers for the 
acquisition of skill in the oral presentation of stories are given. 

The sentence, word, and phonic methods in alternation are recommended 
for teaching reading to beginners. Some details are given by the author as to 
how these methods may suitably be applied at different times, but the main 
point insisted on here is that the reading material should be interesting in 
content. To this end it should preferably be connected with stories already 
made familiar to the children in oral form. 

One can object to this great emphasis on the importance of content which 
is the keynote of the book, only when it leads to a corresponding neglect of 
drill and analysis. The apparently growing number of children in the schools 
who read incorrectly because the words are apprehended by a process little 
better than guess work, shows that there is a tendency to go to extremes in 
this respect. 

The bibliographical material of the book is extensive and valuable. A 
number of illustrative lessons are given and suggestions for the treatment of 
certain typical stories and phases of literature suitable for the various grades. 

Book of Alphabets. For Use in Schools. By H. W. Shaylor. Boston: 

Ginn & Co. Pp. 24. $0.10. 

This book is essentially a copy-book designed for practice in lettering. A 
variety of standard alphabets are presented — Roman forms, French script, 
Gothic, outline, italic, Lombardic, simple, plain, and skeleton letters, etc. These 
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are so arranged that the letters to be made come directly below the copy. In 
addition to the alphabets there are a number of illustrations showing the 
various letters in title-pages, headings, and illuminated texts, and also a page 
of monograms and ornamented initials. 

E. H. Cameron 
Yale University 



Joseph, A Three-Scene Play for Children. By F. H. Swift. New York: 

William Beverley Harison. Pp. 31. 25 cents. 

To those seeking to make the incomparable stories of the Bible live again 
in the experience of the children of today, and to those who in searching for 
really valuable material have read through innumerable books, painfully com- 
piled but thoroughly worthless, Mr. Swift's dramatization of the story of 
Joseph comes as truly refreshing. 

No really alive educator doubts the value of using the imaginative and 
dramatic instinct in every child to make him understand different phases of 
life and to develop that rare trait of putting himself in someone else's place, 
but few teachers in the actual routine of the daily accomplishment of things 
necessary, have either time or energy to arrange a story in dramatic form. 
Here is a play ready to hand, the most dramatic of stories, as truly human 
today as when told to breathless audiences thousands of years ago. It has 
world-wide passions, great contrasts of situation, and the great moral principle 
of forgiveness of wrong. 

Mr. Swift has simplified the intricate biblical account, has cut out unneces- 
sary material and has retained the beautiful English of the Bible to a very 
large extent. He has given the whole unity and good dramatic structure. The 
book is printed in inexpensive form and only on one side of the page, so that 
the leaves may be torn out and used by more than one child. 

For three years this little play has been used in the Charlton School, New 
York City. It has served as the climax to the study of the pastoral stories of 
the Old Testament, which the third grade of this school uses as a part of its 
literature. In the history period the manners, customs, tent life and nomadic 
habits of a pastoral people are studied, aided by pictures, sand table work and 
Bird's story of Joseph the Dreamer. The story is read by the children in 
biblical language. With this as a foundation transition to dramatization is 
simple and natural. 

The conditions in a private school give unusual advantages, for daily the 
children come laden with photographs of deserts and Egyptian temples and 
rare trophies collected by fathers and mothers who have traveled through the 
Orient. With the Metropolitan Museum within a few blocks the glory of Egypt 
and the greatness of Pharaoh become realities. Yet this very wealth of material 
has been recognized as a danger, and care has been taken to the end that, 
after the pictures of ancient Egypt and of the simple nomadic life on the 
beautiful Judean hills had been built up in the children's imaginations, they 
then should not be spoiled by any cheap scenic effect. "We had only black cloth 
over a screen for a tent, and one palm," says a small girl in her composition, 
"because we like to use our imaginations." The throne room of the monarch 



